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EDITORIAL. 


came from Dr. W. A. Craigie at the Sheffield meeting two years 
ago, ‘The idea was at once taken up by our Council, and the work 
is now completed. The Counci) generously Placed the task of 
compiling and editing In my hands, and I may perhaps be allowed 
to add that the fulfilment of this task has brought with it very real 
pleasure. I was surprised both at the volume and variety of York: 
shire dialect verse, and, when I had classified my material and 
arranged the poems in chronological order, I discovered that the 
history of the movement was of singular interest. In the Intro 
duction which I have prefixed to the Anthology I have accordingly 

attempted to deal with the rise of Yorkshire dialect Poetry in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and {ts steady progress down 
to the present time, The poems which go to make up the 
Anthology are arranged in two divisions. In the first will be found 
Poems the authorship of which {x known, together with 2 few poems 
published without author's name. The second divirien consists of 

what I have called “Traditional Poems”; among these will be 

found e certain number of genuine folk-poems, and the distinguish- 

ing feature of all poems in this division is that they have been 
handed down from generation to generation by oral traditivu. 


The manuscript of the Anthology is now in the hands of a well- 
known London publishing firm, and it is hoped that it will soca be 
in print 


The chief work in which the Yorkshire Dialect Society has 
been engaged during the past year has been the compilation of an 
Anthology of modern Yorkshire dialect poetry. Members of the 
Seciety will remember that the first suggestion of such an anthology 


mrt pee bee 
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I should like to make an earnest appeal to every member of 
our Society to purchase a copy of this Anthology and to persuade 
his friends to do the same. The Society has made itself respon- 
sible to the publishers for the sale of three hundred copies, and, 
if it, members are Joyal, it should have no difficulty In disposing 


MA these In this coonertion, mmy | add that what 1 desire most 
af all is that meoibers of our Soeity should form the habit of 
purchasing Yorkshire dialect literature as it appears. “This is the 
jarwatest servive whith they enn render towards fostering the growth 
of a dialect literature in the county; it entaila a very small cost, 
and the cneouragement which it gives to those who are engaged in 
the peoluction of dialect literature is very great indeed. 


"The work of the Society in investigating Yorkshire dialects has 
progressed steadily during the last twelve months; phonetic tran- 
scripts or dictaphone records have been made of the speech of 
Upper Wharfedale and of the Colne and Calder Valleys, The 
djalect of the latter area, more particularly the district round 
Todmorden, {s of peculiar interest, and I hope that before Jong 
our “Transactions” will include a paper on what is most 
characteristic in its speech-sounds and {dioms, 


The Council again desires to offer Its hearty thanks to all those 
who haye contributed to the number of our Transactions which tha 
reader now holds in his hands, The paper read to the Society by 
Mr, Armitage Goodall, M.A,, at the autumn meeting at Sheffield is 
marked Ly the same ripe scholarship and critical penetration 
which were displayed in his recently published work, The Place- 
Names of South West Yorkshire, and ix a notable contribution to 
this branch of philology. 


It is a matter of regret that the demands of military service 
make it impossible for Mr. G. H. Cowling to furnish our readers 
with the text of the lecture delivered by him at the York meeting 
of the Society last May, on the Hackness dialect. But all that 
Mr. Cowling said on that occusion, and much besides, is con- 
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tained in his work, Ze Dialect of Hackness, which the Cambridge 
University Press hes recently published. 


Mr. Cowling’s work has appeared so recently that it is impos- 
sible to review it in this number of our Transactions; but we can 
assure our members that it is a book of first-rate importance to 
every student of dialect, and that it makes a special appeal to our 
members. The scholarship is of very high quality, while the speci- 
mens of North Riding dialect which Mr. Cowling has brought 
together in the second part of his work are of peculiar interest in 
that they show the develop of the dinlect from the fourteenth 
century down to the present day. 


The chief contribution to Yorkshire dialect literature during the 
past year 1s Mr. J, S. Fletcher's poem, Zeet Livvy. A review of 
the poem will be found in these pages, but I should like to take 
this opportunity of drawing attention to this poignant and dramatic 
veraetale written in the dialect of South Yorkshire. It is the most 
ambitious piece of work that has yet appeared in the Yorkshire 
vernacular, 


Thave much pleasure in calling attention to the performances 
by cctors from Baildon of Mr. John Metcalfe's dialect plays, 
“A Rum and Tea Doo" and 7’ Kal 'Oil,” which have taken place 
during the past winter at Bradford, Baildon, and Steeton. Mr. 
Metcalfe Is a member of our Council and a contributor to past 
Transactions, and those who had the privilege of seeing his plays 
acted speak in he highest terms of their faithful and humorous 
interpretation of modern Yorkshire life, There Isa growing demand 
for dialect-plays in Yorkshire, and it is to be hoped that before 
long much will be done to foster the growth of this all-important 
branch of dialect literature. 


Shortly before Christmas the daily papers announced the 
death, at the nge of seventy-six, of Mr. John Hartley, the veteran 
Yorkshire dialect writer and editor for fifty years of the “ Clock 
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\tinana Mr, Hartley's name hae Jong been a household word 
inthe West Riding and far beyond Its borders, and his Vorkshire 
lyries and prose tiles ara the delight of three generations. Te was 
in the early sixties that he fret won fime whih hu Justly famone 
Verses" Hite Nigger,” anc from then until the slay when death inter 
vone } hin antivitw as a dio Writer has been uneewsing, We 
gladly renter homage to his fine achievement and fiw Please in 
the Chonght that te lived to sex the publication of the fiftien 
Homber of bly Faoeus alia 


A WOLD SHEPHERD. 


You ax what ah think te this war? 
Weel, ah deean’ think mich tly ir mesen. 
There sudo’t be neeah sike a thing 
Betwixt nation: o Christian men. 


It was said, aye, when ah was a Jad, 

Tv a song at was sung a good bit, 

“Nobbut them at meead qunrrils sud Gght ' 
Bud we ayant getten up to that yli, 


Ab koaw {t's nut ua at’s te blesam, 

Them Proosians they (coarce! us te fight; 
An when bonouy ac freedon's at sinrak, 
Whah, England gans In, anet buil night. 


Beeath oor Bob an cor Suomy’s att! iroont ) 
They ‘lstod i! Waggoner. Corps. 

They'd neeah thowts they) ivver be called 

Tr wast’ sovereign at ‘toed wn yo Kanw.* 


O' cooarse they were amurt lads anpoaf, 

There's nut yan o! mahn at's a fea), 

An ab’s seer ah was prow} on em beentl 

When they wan wi their teeams ! York Deealt 


Rud ab’s prooder be anf on em noo, 
When they're riskin their lives for (iny Staate, 
Aye, prood at they're deein their bit, 
Though is costs ine sum tears for 


* Zim year way pall the men on ¢ 
t Near Sledmere Statlon where the annual Ariving com: 
petitions were held. The last on fely agity iota, 


pach ", 
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Bud their muther was sadly begone, 
When, i’ arvest, they coomed yam an sald 
At they ad te gan stright off te France 
An cor Bob was sewan gahin te get wed. 
Bud awivver, they beeath on te gain) 
Aq letters at's coomed [rev en een 
Says they're gerrin on mbbllin senaly for, 
Lord be thanked at it is sewalr, amu 
An ¢ Varon cooms noo an ageesn, 


An ce says they ev prayers Sulal) nights, 
Atl choch, for v soldiers { 1’ war, 


An at ah owt te gan there be rights 


An ah says, “Aye, slr, mebbe ah sud.” 

Bud ah ayant been for monuy a year; 

When there's wark to be deeen I’ sheep-fond, 
Whab, sumbody es it te deeah. 


Sundah's meeast like a wakilath te me, 

An ah deean't feel like chaongin me cleease 
When ah gets yam at neet te me torah, 
Sae ah sits be t’ firesahile af my evars. 


Bud mah misait, an Sally, they gon, 
Qor Sally can sing like a bed, 

An she warbles oot ¢ yma I! the ehnir 
In a waay ah whoap's pleeasin te Ged. 


Bud ch ayan't neeah voire for te slog 

Ad's as cracked as them oa! brokkea jogs, 
Aa if Parson ceand me ¢harmin In 

Ee would clap berath is anvils tiv is lugs a 


An for praain for t' war—{here’s or Squire, 
T’ Manor Oose fooaks, an Coneral Lee, 

If the Lord wilin’t listen te thera 

Ee weean't tak neeah nowatice o' me 


Whea ah's oot eletnin tamaups |! t fold, 
Or settln not steenks wl ae bar. 

An St eoomns te ine mahi er my Jods 
Is mebbe I’ daanger ft war 


Whah, then eh dis ventur te epee 
Just a wed or tigen like of a priyar: 
“Our Lord, blest oor Seaimy om bob, 
An keep em {’ safety teleah * 


An for all ah deen’: of gan te chock, 
T’ Good Shipper ‘Ul ur undersand, 
What 4 parson is like te forget 

Tf ee dlan't know tiewt aboot t Jon, 


It's nut badneas, nor sit wan ob lave, 

Nor nowt 0’ that ‘tient, ali's ner. 

Bud when wark aseny sheep's te he deonn, 
Whah, sumbouy ex it te sleeah, 


An ah quesilon if Daavil itson, 

When oe follerd le flocks jeer an May, 
Could @ etten io chouh—w ve did, 

Tt ud nobibut be yunce jn wady 


Bud wo're tell! the Lard luved ba, at pueah 
Ke blensed Im, ay kept gunn at and) 

Sae ah whoap ay \) Cool Hhippars fiver see 
Avs A shippert, an He'll derstane 


WALTER J, TURNER, 


HIS LAST SAIL. 


Granfer: T' watter is blue i' t' offin’, 
An’ blue is t? sky aboon; 
Swallows are settin’ sou'ard, 
An’ wanin’ ist harvist: moon. 
Ower lang I've bin cowerin’ idle 
1? my newk by 0’ fireside; 
I'll away yance inaic i’ my coble, 
I'll away wil v ebbin' tide, 


Melly: Nay, Granfer, thon moant gan sailin’, 

‘Thoo mun bide at yam ti-neety 

At cighty-two thoo sudn't think 
To gan wi’ t! fishin’ fleet. 

North cone’s up on t’ flagstaff, 
There's a cap-full o' wind i' v bay; 

‘I’ wayes wap loud ont’ harbour bar, 
Thoo can hardlins fish tl-day, 


Granfer: It's leansome here {! t' hoose, lass, 

When ¢ fisher-folk’s at pea, 

Watchin’ yon eldin set i’ t' fire 
Bleeze up, dwine doon, un’ dee, 

An’ t’ sea-gulls they cooms fiyin’ 4 
Aboon our red roof-tiles ; 

They calls me doon the chimley, 
An’ laughs at other whiles. 


Mally.: 


Granfer : 


| 


“There's mack'rl oot af sea, Ind," 
Is what I heart en) my) 

“Their silver scales a yosstrin’ breet, 
Louk oot across the bay 

But mack're!® bot fee thee, lad, 
For thoo’s nwer wike to sail, 

My een 7 aut team haggle 
When T hear their pe ckity tale, 


Dean's mind thely aw ish skereekin’, 
They ‘tice fol to thely death; 
Then ride aboot yon bill ws 
An’ gloor at them’s lefheath 
They gloor a} eniler. meoxes 
Slow driftin’ wi’ the tls, 
Deep doon amatg the wiry wrack, 
Wheer t scaly fisboa pide, 


T'd fain lig wi mv kinafol, 
Foreelders, brothers, rons, 

Wheer ¢) storvlsly shine fike ciinklin’ lees, 
Ant’ spring-thle watter fins, 

T’ kirkyard's gowd for fe-m-fulls, 
At plvo an! milk theiv kye, 

But J cald sleey maisy soundly 
Whee t! ships gan aaila’ by. 


T’ grave is wlhilsit an tow some, 
Bur clean is t' saut ser ded 5 
Thoo can hark to ¢' billows daneln’ 
To t' tune 0 § de aywerthend, 
Yon wreaths o' fioorm it’ kirkyand 
Sean wither an’ face away, 
But ¢! sa-tang wyeaths mead a droun'd man's head 
Will bide till Judgawat Day 
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Sae fettle my awd blue coble, 
I kessen’d her Mornin’ Star, 
An’ I'll away through t’ offin’, 

Wheer t’ skooals o’ mack’re! are. 
Theo can leuk for my boat i’ t’ harbour, 
When thoo’s said thy mornin’ psalm; 
Mebbe Ill fill my fish-creel full— 

Mebbe I'll nean coom yam. 


GAMRIEL RATCHET. 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT, 


J wer nobbut a farmer's inan, 

Wi' a rig on my back an’ glrt big fees 

It wer ‘gain the wish of my «weetheart, Nan, 
An’ when I listed shoo started te greet. 


They wer wantin’ a jot © chaps 

To leearn how to feight for thedy King, y> keny 
As we caan’t send cias on! sheep an’ cata, 

I'm gangin’ to {eight fo' U gooid jad misea, 


Daan at chappel I heeard ‘em priy; 

Soom strappin’ young fellahs, heiny an! bale, 
Were assin the Looard t oppen the Way, 
That war might ceare ap’ peace jirevail. 


] said reet aat, when up they gate, 

If ye want the Looard to answer yer din, 
Give sarvice for prayers an’ nsk Yar fore; 
Afoor it's to late, gang (in! help ‘em win. 


I'm coomin back, nah, nivver fear, 

When I've dooy my duty, to wed my Nai; 

An’ flald dale lads in t’ village sal hear 

What they've lost thro! not coll'rin’ thar Karaer man 


GEORGE ), FAyERS. 


Sr re eS ee ee 
a 


THE STAINTONDALE HUNT SONG. 


(Taken from a farmer who had only a6 finperfert recollestlon of the 
words. The following version {s retouched jn pars, ancl not an 
exact wanscript of the (nue rong.) 


Ye loyal foxhunters, come list to my exng! 

Come strangers, attention! 1 won't keep you lang. 

‘Tis a tale of good sport from grny mem to gray even, 
On the nineteent of March, ciyhteen hunthed and ‘leven, 


Chorus—Let the hills awl the valleys with a sweet ocho 
Resoun to the sound of the Joud Tally-Ho, 


In Fylingdales Parish near hand Kamedale Mill, 
We'd run biin to carth in a hole on 9 hill. 

Brave sportsmen were ready to cut through the rocks, 
And patience rewarded us thore with our fox. 


We digged him nine hours, 'tls true that I aay, 
Then bagged him ta hunt on the following day; 
And cighty stout voices, as well I do know, 
Did end the Jong task with a loud Tally-Ho. 


Now hark! brother sportsmen, and I will prepare 
The chase of bold Roynard te all to declare; 

Three hundred and more of hounds, horses, anil men 
Resorted together to follow bald Ken, 


On the brow above Maybeck we ttimer our fox down, 
O’er hill and o'er moorland he led ue around. 

Sly Reynard proved crafty jn making away, 

Our hounds they ran counter which mae some delay. 
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For more thas an hour we sought him in vala, 

When Dancer gave todgue, and we on bim pgalo, 

At a very slow pare we can him five mile, 

And the footmen kept up with the Mounds all the while. 


Beyond Lilla Crows our brave bound did purue, 
And soon on the oor wo had Keyard in view. 
‘Twas plain he'd boon havering, the ecent was so strang, 
His life was in danger through staying foo lang. 


What a giorions eight, | di vow an! protest, 

To see cur brave fox with the hows all abreast, 
Bold Reynard alll lect is with sueh a fine alt, 

And headed the pack on through Baltersgave Bar, 


Up Salteragats Heow, Reyoard hortiod amali 
But no swoner up, thar he warned back Again, 
Tantivy | Hark forward! }oosah! was our ory, 
For near Sallempire War bold Reynard did lie. 


There was Rifle, and Ranter, and Huby ales, 

And Tidy, and Femout ther prowess did alin, 

Brave Music, and Madam, and Rol! awelled he sound, 
And Sweeper, and Charmer the victory opywned, 


With Jents, and with eatehes, ald ginging of range, 
And all sorts of ruth that to bunting belangs, 

To a bumper of beandy to toumt shall shew 
“May fovhunting dourlsh tse whole world ayound," 


Chorus.—<Then the hills gre the valleys agels will echo 
To the sound of Harh Vorward! Tally-Hol 
Tally Ho! 


G, H. COWLING. 


SALLY. 


“Is Frida, Sally, rom tha hoaim, 
Tt's fertling neet, ta set. 

Thal hev ca fectle arson, 
It isn't cower breet. 

So mind the cum straight hoam, lass, 
Doan't ca! abaht 7 ¢’ street” 


Nab Sally wor a weiver an’ / 
‘Wor weiving khaki thea, 

Axi Sally addled cmmos 
As mich a ony o ? men 

Bu all her owwertize shoo kept 
Ta ware upon hersen. 


When ¢ berza wen: at “awi-past Gre, 
Ameeid o' ligging dahn, 

An’ running holm as sboo'd bin tell’d, 
Shoo started off daha ¢’ tahn. 

An’ nivver stopped ta answer whea 
Her mates assed “ Wheer t2 bahn* 


“Dahn ¢' loine shoo went an’ nivver stopped 
Till near a cectage dod, 
Wheer ¢’ Widda Gamles nah bed lived 
Fo! forty year or more. 
Her lad hed joined t' noo Any, 
An’ shoo wor varry poor. 


ee ee eee 
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So ¢ widdn hed to fend {' herrea, 
Tho’ shoo wor owd an’ lame, 

An’ fowk passed by theer ivvery ‘ahr, 
But all forgat t' owd dame; 

An! t dolir wor nivver oppen but 
When Jimmy's Jetter came, 


Fowk nivver knew all t! tears shoo shed 
Fo’ t' lad who'd goiin ta feight; 

Fo! if they assed her hah shoo wor, 
Shoo allus said “All reight.”’ 

Shoo nivver grum'led, even when 
Shoo'd nowt i’ t hahse ta eft, 


So Sally feitled ivvery pect, 
An’ donn'd ’ ad's checker brat. 

An’ scrubb’() her arston an’ her pans, 
An! cheer'd her wl! her chat 

Abaht U owd lad who'd golly ta feight— 
Shoo liked ta talk o' that, 


Fo! he wor Sally's sweetheart 
Afore he went away) 

An’ Sally tell'd him that shoo'd sce 
His mother ivvery day. 

Shoo took na gawm 0’ (’ Prattlers, 
Shoo let 'em hey ther say. 


“Wheer's ta been, yer idle huzey? 
Does ta know it’s nine? 

Tha’ nobbut thinks o! gadding abe, 
And donning up reight fine. 

Put on thi brat and fottle up, 
And fetch yon clos off t' line, 


a 
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“T's time tha did sum wark, tha knaws, | 
Ther's lots o' stuff ta mend, 

T'm capped tha doesn't buy a frock. 
What! Tha’s na brass ta spend? 

Ay | Jase, that cums o going aht 
At neet-time wi! thi friend.” 


WILFRID J. HALLIDAY. 


A FLOCK O' SHEEP. 


Frae fields an’ fells whoar life was whyet 
Theer passed through Aldgate’s roar an’ riot 
A flock o' sheep, wid heids doan-bent, 

An’ fear-set eyes at showed they kent 

An! cared but Iaal for t’ toons an’ ways 
Whoar crooden men-fwok spend ther days. 
Wid tongues cot-lolled they limpt an’ lagged, 
For t' steanes war hard, an’ they war fagged; 
An’ when they moved mang t' rummelan cars, 
They brong me ’ whaff o' whin-clead scars, 
Whoar t’ winnd was cool, an’ 1’ sunny broos 
War grey wid dark-feaced hurdwick ewos; 
Whoar laal white Inmbx in t' Aperal leet 
Laiked life away frae mworn tull nect. 

An’ in my heart ah wisht them back 

By beck-scored ghyll an’ green Intack, 
Whoar rabbits feed or lig in t! «un, 

An’ show their white scuts when they run; 
Whoar ¢’ laa! moss-chilpers trill an’ trip 
Beun birch an’ fern, whoar t' fell broos dip 
Tull worchet garths au’ woodit wykes, 
Creak-hauntit ings and flooar-topt dikes; 
Whoar bees on boortree blossoms thrang 
An’ sprinkies tootle aw day lang, 


Than Ah was Jost tull (’ soonds an’ seets 
O' t' noisy cars an! t' [wok-thranged streets ; 
Nay Ah was back in (’ distant dealls, 
Whoar fellside shipperts telt ther tealls 
An’ liltit sangs, an’ t’ clippin’ fenst 
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Brong joy tull t’ greetest an’ ta t least. 

Ah saw agean, by slack an’ steep, 

T’ fells dappled white wid traken sheep, 
Saw trods aw wick wid bleatin’ Jambs, 

‘At Jaitit lang ther fresh clipt dams 

‘Than t’ spell past off, an’ U city street 

Was thick yance mair wid rushin' feet; 

Hut ¢ sheep hed gone whoar life was whyet 
Far off frae this world's roar an’ riot, 


JOHN DENWOOD, Junr. 
JONATHAN M. DENWOOD, 
London. 


ONT LUCE AN’ UNCLE SIMEON. 


—— 


Mi Uncle Simeon hes gone to t’ wars, an’ he did say when he 
marched off wi’ t? rest o' them ‘at's gone fro’ our village ‘at he meant 
it reight—eyther ho'd kill t’ Kayser, he said, or else ( Kayser ‘ud 
kill him: theer wor bahn to be no two ways about |t—one or{t other 
on em wod hev to lig i! hls gore ont’ tented fleld, MI Uncle 
Simeon said ‘at it wodn't be him neyther ‘at suffered t' honours o° 
war, as they call ‘em i t’ newspapere—t’ ‘Kayser wor goln’ too far, 
he said, an’ he'd mak! short wark wi! him as sooin as lyver they 
faced. Of course, theer js them—rellytives—at hes their own 
opinions about mi Uncle Simeon in connection wi! wark of ony sort; 
howsumiver, it may be ‘at he'll come home one o’ these days wl 
v Kayser heeiid stuck on his spear, or whativver it is ‘at they feight 
wi'—an’ happen it ‘ll be ¢ other way round. We don't tell all ‘at 
we know 7’ our family—we've allus enjoyed a reppytation for keap- 
ing still tongues i’ wor mouths—an’ I'm none bahn to any all ‘at T 
could; all t’ same, theer's nob'dy but me an! mi Ont Luce knows 
how it come about ’at mi Uncle Simeon went felyhtin’, 


Iwver sin’ shoo lost her husband, a two-a-three year ago, mi Ont 
Luce hes addled her liyin’ wi! odd jobs an’ weshin', and shoo's none 
done so badly, neyther, Of course, shoo's nob'dy but hersen and 
little Edward George, (’ babby, to keep, an us he's nobbut goin’ I’ 
four, his appetite’s nowt so very formidable. When shoo gees to 
farmers’ houses to wark I go to mind t' house for her, an’ me an 
Edward George gets on very well, considerin’. ‘They're very good 
to mi Ont Luce is ¢’ farmers, allus givin’ her summat or other, and 
when it’s owt partiklar, ber an’ me hes a sort o’ dinner party, 
T' other day owd Mestur Pratt, o’ t’ Home Farm, he gev' mi Ont 
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Luce a goose—he sald “at it ‘ud warm t’ cockles of ber heart up— 
and she came boms i reight fettle, and shoo axed me tot’ dinner 
next day, and we reckoned t' gocse up aml com’ tot’ conclusion ‘at 
it ‘ud mak’ good estin’ fora whole week. Howsumiver, ¢ next day 
wor to be t’ principal occasion, ‘catse mi Om Lure bed nowt to do, 
an’ she said we'd dine j! state, and hev’ a reight benkin—+’ goose, 
an’ a rav'ry puddin’, and plenty o° apple sauce, and # plum puddin’, 
wi' rum flavourin’. An’ of course I worn't to say nowt to nob’dy— 
if you should happen to hev’ a bit o' Iuck, theer’s no ‘casion to call 
inf all and sundry to share it—so mi Ont Luce said, 


Me an’ mi Ont Luce wor busy gettin’ t’ bankit resdy t' next day, 
and t' goose wor beginnin’ to smell just reight  t’ oven, when 
Edward George—he was called after this King, and t’ one afore 
him, as a compliment to both—looked in at t’ door, and he says, 
“ Mam-mah,” he says, “theer's a man” 


Mi Ont Luce an’ me looked out o' t' doorway, aad theer wor a 
feller comin’ up t’ garden. I’m scre I didn't know bim at fire, 
an’ I thowt it wor eyther 2 tramp or 2 pedlar, for he wor none 
donned i’ purple and fine linen, and theer wor an uncommonly 
hungry look in his eyes ‘at got far worse when he smelled t' goose, 
He smiled in a sort of watery fashion when he seed me, and mi Ont 
Lace gave a skrike, and set hersen down sudden i’ y’ nearest chair, 


“Lord, ha' mercy, Bella Trippett!"” shoo says—just like that, 
“It’s thi Uncle Simeon!” 


T couldn't ha’ said ’at it wor mi Uncle Simeon, ‘cause I’m nobbut 
fourteen year old, and mi Uncle Simeon bed been away fro’ our 
Parts for five or six year. Howsumiver, it certainly wor him, ‘cause 
te smiled more nor ivver, and he cam’ up to t’ doorway and pulled 
Edvard George bi t’ Jug, pleasant-like. 


“How do?” he says, sniffin’ inside t’ house. “TI hope I see all 


well?” he says. “Fine mornin',” he says. “How are yer, Lucy? 
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Mi One Luce hed getten her wind bi that time, and shoo set vp 
in ¢ chair and looked at mi Uncle Simeon that foul ‘at I thowt he'd 
tm tall ant hook it Shoo fair glowered at bim, and ¢° smile 
grew a bit more watery nor it hed been before. 


: “ Wheer's thou sprung from?" says mi Ont Luce. “ An’ wheer's 

’ that five shillin’ ’at tha borrowed when tha went away six years 2go? 
These wor to be a postoficeorder set for it, but it's nivver 
janded here! I wonder tha armn't ashamed to put thi nose into ¢ 
place!” 


Mi Unele Simecn looked fimt one way and then ¢ other. 


“1 hewn’: hed t° best o” luck,” he aid, “ Theer wor nowt much 
doin’ i’ them parte wheer I went ta. How's things i ¢ owd spot 7” 


“TheyTl be all 1’ better wi'out thee!” says mi Orc Luce. 
*“ Tha's nivver been nowt but ¢ idler and a neer<Jo-weel sin tha wert 
t beight o” thar balm.” 


Mi Uncle Simeon Jooked a: Edward George ani pulled bis other 
Jog. “What might yer happen to call him?” he asks, came as if he 
wanted to talk about sammat agreeable. 


“We didn't call him after thee, so theer!” says mi Ont Luce. 
“ An tha'd better keep thi hands offen him—he'll her to wark for 
his livin’, will that, and J don't wan, him emitlin’ wi’ thy com 
i Plaint!” 
f 


Mi Uncle Simeon sniffed harder than afore, for mi Ont 
Luce hed oppened t’ oven docr while shoo spok’, and ¢ goose sent 
out a whiff ‘at wor like Paradise. 


“I've walked a fair piece this mornin’,” says mi Uncle Simeon, 
“T could do wi’ summat to ate—anil to drink an’ all," he says. 


Mi Ort Luce slammed ¢' oven door. 
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“Ym tellin’ thee, straight. 

for t family’ sake. 
Go thi ways! I 


owt here!” she says: 
Tha went away # debt, and we pea it to pay, 
Tha nivver sent me mi five shillin, uta 
yreern't hev nowt to do witha—so theer! 


“Thal get 


Simeon leaned agein t! door jamb, and he started to 
«T thowt yed 


Mi Uncle ior 
home-comin’,” he says- 


mle. “This is 2 poor 
ha! been fain to see an owd face.” 
says mi Ont Luce. “ Tha'rt 2 wrong un! 


hinks we owt to ha’ deckyrated (4 
n to meet tha at ¢’ station, and 


“Not o' thy sort!” 
Fain, dosta say? I expect tha tl 
village for tha, and hed a deppytatio! 
a band o! music to play tha home——" 


Just then theer wor a band o! music struck up, reight enough: 
it wor ? band and v’ sojers from Normancaster Barricks, come to 
see if they could get any more chaps to go feightin.. An’ mi Ont 
Luce, shoo slapped t dish-clout down on t’ table and shoo made for 


t' door. 


“Nah, then!" shoo says. “T’ll tell tha what! Dosta hear yon 
drum? That's ¢’ recruitin’ sergennt. Thee go am’ list! Come 
back wi’ a sojer ‘at ‘ll prove to me ‘at thou’s ‘listed, and I'll give 
both him an’ thee yer dinners—and a quart o' (’ best ale into 
bargain. Nah, then!” 


Mi Uncle Simeon seemed to turn his ear tot’ drum and his 
nose to t’ oven. 


“T've nivver considered on t' matter,” he says. “It’s a serious 
thing is this here feightin’, Ye hey tc tak’ a lot of things into 
consideration. I might happen summat, ye know.” 


Mi Ont Luce oppened t' oven door, and I could see mi Uncle 
Simeon face turn fair pale wi’ Icngin’. 


ope 
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"Sitha!” says mi Ont Luce, solemnlike, “Roast goose 
Say'ry puddin’, Plam puddin'—wi rum ft’ sauce. Go thee and 
do what Isay, an’ tha sball fill thi belly till it weern't ho’d no 
more |” 


Mi Uncle Simeon started to scratch his heelid, 


“A quart o” ale willn't go far between two on us,” be sid, 
~ Them fellers is used to suppitY summat substantial, Tf ye'd mek’ 
it hafe-a-gallon now ?” 


“T'll stint tha o! neyther slice nor sup if tha does what I say!” 
says mi Out Luce, " But mind this—I mun hey ¢! proof on it.” 


Mi Uncle Simeon muttered summat about it bein! a dangerous 
matter to go to t’ wars, but U goose whiffed more nor ever just then, 
and he turned and fair ran to wheer t’ drum wor thumpin’ {’ front 
o't Spotted Dog. And mi Ont Luce turned to me wi’ 2 look at 
sceiimed to mean a deal, 


“Tha can lay t' cloth, Bella,” shoo says, “an! set extra knives 
and forks for two, And when we sit worsens down, thou'd best ate 
all thou can to-day, for theer 'Il be nowt left but t’ giblets for 
to-morrow |” 


J. S. FLETCHER. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENT IN 
YORKSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 


By tHe Ruy, ARMITAGE GOODALL, M.A. 


The object of this paper is to give a brief outline of 
the Scandinavian influence on the place-names of our county; and 
‘with this end in view a word must first be said as to the historical 
setting, 


The first of the Viking raids in Northumbria took place in the 
year 793. when the isle of Lindisfarne suffered terrible things from 
“the harrowing inroads of heathen men.” For a considerable 
period Northumbria knew nothing more of these raids; but in the 
year 867 the Danish Army rode north from East Anglia, crossed 
the Humber, and captured York. Tuming south, in 868 they 
seized Nottingham; but in 869 they were once more in York, and 
“sat there a year.” In 870 they turned southward again, and, 
riding through Mercia into East Anglia, destroyed all the 
Monasteries to which they; came, overthrew the opposing forces, 
and slew Edmund the King, In 87x they were in Wessex; in 872 
in London; in 873 in Lincolnshire; in 874 in Derbyshire; and in 
the following year, having divided their forces, part under Guthrum 
went to Cambridge, and part under Halfdan once more to North- 
umbria, where they encamped beside the Tyne and wasted the land 
from sea to sea, Returning to York in 876, Halfdan, as we are 
told in the Chronicle, “divided out the lands of Northumbria,” 
and, as we are further told, “ they continued thenceforth ploughing 
and tilling them” Thus, in the briefest of sentences, does the 
Chronicler describe the first great Scandinayian settlement 


| 
| 
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In England—a eettloment made chiefly, If not wholly, in the county 
of York, At that time every Dane who dealred land obtaleed It, 
A Dantih kingdom was established at York, and wae brought belore 
long Into close connection with the Norse kingdom already set up 
in Dublin 


In the year o18 there was a new Invasion Under Ragnald, 
“one of the moxt romantic Agures of Viking story," Norsemen 
eromved the Irlah Sea, fought a great battle at Corbridge, near Hex. 
ham, marched upon York, and made their leader king, In gat 
another Norseman from Treland became klag of York; and he was 
succeeded by othery Olaf, a second HMalfdan, Olaf Cunran, and 
Prlo—the last expelled from Northumbria in the year os4. From 
that date, after many years of vassalage, (he Scandinavian kingdom 
of York ceased (o exist, and Northumbrla came under the direct 
soverelgnty of the English Crown, 


During the period Just deseribed there was constant communica 
Hon between the Danes tn Northumberla and the Noremen In 
Ireland. — Members of the snme house were kings In York and 
Dublin, And so, while the last quarter of the ninth century 
Lrought Danes, the first balf of the tenth brought Nortemen, anu 
doubtless along with the Norsemen a strain of Trivh blood, 


Tn later years Yorkshice was less affected, ‘The Norweglan 
Invaston under Olaf Tryggvason in got centred upon Bost Anglia; 
the Danish invasion under Sweyn and Cnut gave the whole country 
from 1ory to 1042 a line of Danish Kings; but neither had greag 
effect upon Northumbria, There were doubtless further additions 
to the Scandinavian peoples in our midst, but there was no such 
revolution ax that which came In the earller days. 


At length, after a period extending over two full centuries, the 
story of the Viking movements in Northumbria was brought to a 
close by the bate of Stamford Hridge, 
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An examination of our placenames must now be undertaken 
with a view to ascertaining the effect of these invasions and 
immigrations; and for this purpose we must begin with such 
distinctions as existed between the tongue of the new-comers and 
that of the Anglians long established in the county. 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ANGLIAN AND 
SCANDINAVIAN. 


A Saga of the eleventh century declares that there was then 
“the same tongue in England as in Norway and Denmark.” This 
is of course, an exaggeration; yet the two tongues possessed great 
similarity. In consequence our Yorkshire placenames show many 
instances where words of Anglian origin and their Scandinavian 
cognates are exactly alike. It is so with the commonest of all 
terminations, the ending -ton; it is so also with the common word 
thor pe. In addition, the words house and cot and land and cliffe 
may be either Anglian or Scandinavian; and so also, to give a few 
more examples, may the words lang and deep and north and west. 
Fortunately, in other cases there are differences of a definite 
character, and with the assistance thus provided we can often say 
with authority “This is Anglian, and that is Scandinavian,” 


3. Perhaps the most characteristic difference is that which 
gives sk in Scandinayian where Anglian has sk. This is well illus- 
trated by the names 


Skirbeck and Sherbum, #.c., “bright stream,” 
Skinvith and Sherwood, i.c., “bright wood,” 


” 


where Skirbeck and ‘Skirwith are Scandinavian, from O.N. shirr, 
bright, and Sherburn and Sherwood are Anglian, from O.E. s¢ir, 
which has the same meaning. Other examples derived from O.N, 
skirr are Skircoat, “bright cot,” and Skirlaugh, “bright pool.” 
There are probably hundreds of Yorkshire names where we can 
find this Scandinavian sk. Just as the Anglian word shaw occurs 


an 


In scores of names like Hradkhaw and Crveshaw, so (here ate large 
numbers of names fro Its Scandinavian counterpart, O N. shag, 
a wood. Some of these end In scoe, Ike Wrlrooe and Loanee | 
some In sove, Kko Ranniseue anil Cotescue i others are delighttally 
quaint, like Tngaque and Osques while others are more sober, lke 
Aiskew® and Heasleskew, oakwood and hagel we 


In the same way the Anglian termination m/f, a ledge of land, 
which appears in Hunshelf and ‘Tanshelf, haa tt Seandinayian 
counterpart in the wort ste’7, whieh occurs In Rasleolf, [inderskelf, 
Scutterskelf, and Uleskelf.? 


Further examples favolving this Scandinavian s/ are almost 
countless—names in Skip, like Skipwith and the Skiptons; names 
in Skel,, like Skelgill and the Skeltons; the Sears} and Scouts 
which occur so frequently in the western hillcountry; and the 
Seales and Scholes, about which more must be sald at a later stage. 


Hitherio, all the examples quoted have the s& in the Initial 
pesition, Bur occasionally we find the s4 ly the final position, as 
in Aske, Busk, and Marske, werds which correspond to Ath, Bush, 
and Marsh. In thease eases it ts not altogether certaln that the sf 
forms may not be Anglian, But in such names as Askwith, “ash 
wood,” there is no sort of doubt, for the second element is Scandi- 
navian, and gives assurance as to the first element, 


2. A second distinction of importance gives (4 in words of 
Scandinavian origin where words of Anglian origin have ¢, ‘This 
difference is well illustrated by the following pairs of words: 


With and Wood, a wood, 
Wath and Wade, a ford, 
Garth and Yard, an enclosed place. 


* Formerly Aykescough, 

+ UIl’s shelf of land, 

ON, eer, 0 rock. 

§ A high rock or hill, from O.N, shai. 
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As a termina! with occurs in a large number of examples such 
as Birkwith and Epplewith,* “ birchwood ” and “ applewood,” Sand- 
with and Stockwith, Hundwith and Hartwith, Blawitht and Lang- 
with ; while garth appears in many names like Applegarth, Coney- 
garth, Greygarth, and Hallgarth; and wath in others like 
Langwath, Ainderwath,t Lambwath, Slapewath,§ and the frequent 
Sandwath. 


Of similar character is the word “scarth,’ which signifies 
a breach or gap, a mountain-pass, One of the East Riding hun- 
dreds, D.B. Scard;|| got its name directly from this word, which 
appears also in Scarth Nick, near Whorlton and Redmire, and in 
Aysgarth, formerly Ayhescarth, “oak pass.” Moreover, in the 
form of a personal name, Skarthi, the word occurs ia Scar- 
borough, formerly Shartheburg, “Skarthi’s fortified place”; 
and in Scarcroft, formerly Scarthecroft, “ Skarthi's croft.” 


Other examples of the same kind are Snaith, a piece cut off, 
and swarth, grass land, the latter found in Swarth Howe, a name 
occurring several times. 


3 In another series of words O.N, had gg where O-E. had w; 
compare the word for “dew” which was dége in O.N. and draw 
in O.E, The most important word in this series comes from O.N. 
ygging, a building. Hence Newbiggin, which is very common, 
and Biggin, which occurs once in the East Riding and twice in the 
West. Of similar character is the word Hagg or Haggs, broken 
ground, a common or rocky moorland; and the word “ scug,” a 
place of shelter, from O.N, skuggi, a shade or shadow, whence the 
four Scugdales in the North Riding. 


* Now Eppleworth near Tull. 


t Doubiless ‘‘dark wood,” from O.N. 4/ar, blue, livid, dark. 

+ Probably “ Eindrithi's ford”; compare Ainderby,  Eindrithi’s farm.” 
§ Doubiless ‘slippery ford,” from O.N, sleifr, slippery. 

| The Domesday scribes often wrote @ for t/. 
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4. In another series of words the difference between the 
Scandinavian and the Anglian arises through the loss of a con- 
sonant in the former, Hence the following pairs of words: 


ON. ulfr: O.E. wulf, a wolf. 
O.N. orm: O.E. wyrm, a serpent. 


As personal names these words occur in Oulston, D.B. 
Ulueston, and Ormesby, D.B, Ormesdi, the farmsteads of Ulf and 
Orm. Another similar pair is 


ON. Thar or Thor: O.E. Lhunor. 


Here the examples are far more numerous, They include 
Thoresby, where the simple name is involved; several names where 
the personal name is formed from Thor, like Thorlby, and Thorn- 
thorpe; and several others where it is formed from Thur, like 
Thurlstone and Thurgoland. 


5. Passing to vowel-distinctions, we must place first that which 
gives us af in words of Scandinavian crigin (from O.N. ci) and a in 
words of Anglian origin (from O.E. long a). Two pairs of names 
in illustration of this difference are 


Stainton* and Stanton, “stone farmstead.” 
Braithwell and Bradwell, “ broad spring.” 


From O.N, sieinm we get large numbers of examples; the five 
Staintons, the Staincliffes, Staincross, Stainborough, Stainforth, 
and the Staindales, In some cases, like Stainsacre and Stainsby, 
the word is used as a personal name. From O.N, Sreithr, broad, 
we get Braithwell, Brayton,t and the cight Braithwaites, as well as 
Brawith and Braworth, beth formerly Braythewath, a Scandinavian 
word of the same signification as the Anglian Bradford, which 
means “broad ford.” 


* D.B. Stetntis, 
} Found Jn the rith century as Avaitialun, 
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T cannot refrain from quoting ve namex which within the con 
pass of a single syllable embody three of the distinctions already 
mentioned. These are Scraith In Brightside, whieh is derived 
from ON, strei#t, a landsliy on a hillside, and the termination tn 
Hesteskeith (now Hesketh), whieh is derived from ON. rAeithy a 


racecourse, 


6. Another important vowel-listinetion Is that where ON. his 
aw over against O.1. fa; compare O.N, ausée and OT. fas4, east, 
This distinction is well represented in the following pales of names 


Austwick and Eastwick, "east dielling.’ 
Owston and Easton, “east fariisteacl,” 


Here Austwick and Owston, like Awstby and Owetwlek, are 
Scandinavian, while Eastwick and Easton are Anglian, Similar 
examples are quite pumeroug, ‘They {nelude the three Gawthorpes, 
formerly Gankethorp, that is, “Gauki's therp,” where the personal 
name is derived from ON. gaudy, a cuckoo, They Include the 
four Sowerbys, formerly Sovredy, which come from ON. saurr, 
mud, dirt ‘They include Lawkholme and Lawkland, from ON, 
faukr, the leek, They include also Roecliffe and the three Raw: 
cliftes, formerly Rontdcelive, from O,N, rautlir, ves 


But most important of all is the word “howe,” a hill, ealrn, 
burialmound. This js derived from ON. haugr, and appears in 
the Domesday record in the singular as Aon, and in the dat, plur, 
as Hougon, which represents O.N, havigum, and js represented 
today by the name Holme on the Wolds. It Appears also in the 
terminal of D.B. Grimeshou, Maneshou, Loreshou, a Involving 4 
Scandinavian personal name, and all now lost. In early charters 
we find many such names as Birdou, Scalehou, Stainhou, Wiffou; 
and on the modern map there are two Carlinghowes, two Ling 


howes, two Greenhowes, and many examples of the name Howe 
Hill. 
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7. Four other names, differentiated from Anglian by their 
vowels, may be given without further explanation. 


First, the word “loft,” an upper room. From this comes the 
name Lofthouse, eight times repeated, as well as the shortened 
form Loftus, twice repeated, and the plural form Loftsome, 
formerly Zoftiusum, the two-storeyed houses, A somewhat strange 
use of the word is found in Loftskew (N.R.) and Loscoe (W.R.), 
formerly Zofticohg. The meaning, however, seems to be simply 
“the wood near the two-storeyed house,” 


Secondly the word “ mire” from O.N. mirr, 0 Moor or swamp. 
This occurs in Mirfield, and is quite common as a terminal in minor 
names. In the East Riding it is found in Thackmire, Inglemire, 
and Tilmire ; in the North Riding in Gillmire, Keldmire, and Tran- 
mire; in the West Riding in Blamire, Ingmire, and Scalemire, 


Thirdly. the word “ toft,” from O.N. toft, 2 homestead, a place 
marked out for a house or building. The Domesday record has 
Toftes, near Wombwell; it also has Tirnetofte, now Thrintoft, “ the 
toft of thors,” and Wilgetot, now Williteft, “the toft of willows.” 
Other instances include Blacktoft, Langtoft, Nortoft, and Thorn- 
toft, where the meaning is obvicus. 


Fourthly, the ON. word @ meaning “water.” This occurs 
inthe North Riding Aytons, D.B, Atun, names which mean “ water 
farmstead,” and are the counterpart of the southern Eatons. From 
the same source comes the first element in Agill or Aygill, a name 
of frequent occurrence. And further, a few of our North Riding 
stream-names, like many in Norway, make use of the word as a 
terminal, There is, for example, Greta, a tributary of the Tees, 
which means “stone water.” and corresponds to the Norwegian 
stream Grjota, from O.N. &rjat, stones. There is also the Costa, 
a tributary of the Rye—possibly “choice water ”—a parndise, I 
suppose, for the wielders of rod and line, And there is Tutta 
Beck, another tributary of the Tees, which seems to come from 
O.N. tutir, 2 word explained as “ tom-thumb.” 
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8. When phonetic distinctions fail us, other methods must be 
hrought to bear wpon the problem; and of these there are three 
worthy of notice. 


Many names may be claimed os Scandinavian because there are 
‘no parallels in Anglian. Among the examples in this class are some 
of the words best known: 


by, a dwelling or farmstead. 

carr, low-lying land apt to be flooded. 
Aeld, a fountain or spring. 

lund, a grove. 


These words are all common. ‘fhe two first occur hundreds 
of times; and “lund” and * keld”® are well known, the former 
found in Lumby,* Swanland,t and the six Lunds, the latter in the 
frequent Keldgate, and also in Keliholme, Keldhowe, Keldmire, 
Cawkeld,} and Swinkeld. 


Where Anglian and Scandinavian possess words alike in form, 
there is occasionally difference in meaning which enables us to 
decide, Three examples are very important. 


First, the word gate, which is Scandinavian when the meaning 
is a road or path. In the city of York, the most important place 
in Scandinavian England, there are many street names due to the 
Vikings: Goodramgate, Guthorm’s road; Micklegate, the great 
road; Skeldergate, the shield-maker’s road; Coppergate, the 
turner’s road; Fishergate, formerly Fiskeregate, the fisher's road; 
Stonegate, formerly Sveingate. And other names, now lost, were 
Hertergate, Hart’s road; Haymangergate, the hay-monger's road; 
and Ketmangergatc, the flesh-monger's road. : 


* Formerly Lundiy, grove farmstead. 
+ Formerly Swanciiund, Swan's grove. 
+ Formerly Caléeheld, coal spring. 
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Secondly, the word wick or wyke, which is Scandinavian when 
it refers to a creek or inlet, as in Runswick and Saltwick, in Hay- 
bum Wyke and Rosedale Wyke, all on the coast of the North 
Riding. It seems probable, however, that the settlers soon learnt 
to use the word in the Anglian sense, and so we get such names as 
Elsternwick, Astene’s dwelling, where the personal name is Danish. 


Thirdly, the word Aolm, which js Scandinavian when it means 
an island, a watermeadow, low-lying Jand beside a river, the cor- 
responding O.E. word being glossed as “wave, ocean, water, sea.” 
Names ike Almholme, Birkholme, Eskholme, Hestholme, 
Lingholme*—all Scandinavian—are very numerous; but there are 
at the same time many others where the first element is Anglian, 
such, for example, as Halitreeholme and Hempholme. 


Very valuable also is the fact that the majority of placenames 
consist of two elements, and where one is of doubtful origin the 
other will often prove decisive. This consideration will enable us 
to deal with the important distinction in consonants which gives us 
such pairs of words as 


Kirk and Church: Birk and Birch: Thack and Thatch. 


The Yorkshire name Kirkby or Kirby (D.B. Chirchebi) is 
Tepeated seventeen times; and this coupling together of Airé and dy 
is the best of proofs that “kirk” {s Scandinavian.t Names inyoly- 
ing “birk,” a birch-tree, are found very frequen:ly with terminals 
of undoubted Viking origin, witness such examples as Birkin, t 
Birthwaite,§ Briscoe,|| the Birkdales and the Birkwiths. Names 


* OLN. almr, elm. dirki, place of birch-trees, ¢c4i, place of ash-trees. 
Austr, x home. tyng, heather, 


+ The only other peat “kirks" ere Chervhan (Kirkham) 
Orsaldercherca (Oswaldkitk), and Aumeldescherce (Komaldicrk), 


> Formerly Aerchinge, birch-tree Ing. 
$ Formerly Airketereyt, birch-tree thwaite. 
Formerly Hirkerex, birch-tree wood. 
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involving “thack,"” material for thatching, include Thackmire, 
Thackthwaite, the Thackdales, and the Thackwrays, all un- 
doubtedly Scandinavian. 


For similar reasons we can claim as Scandinavian the common 
word “eller,” found in such names| as Ellerbeck, eight times 
repeated, Ellergill (thrice), Ellerker (twice), and in addition Eller- 
mire, Ellerhelme, and Ellerkeld. It is interesting to note that 
there are no examples from South-West Yorkshire, and only two 
from the East Riding. The source is O.N. ¢lri, am alder. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCANDINAVIAN NAMES. 


Taking the county as a whole, and dealing only with the names 
of townships, we find that the proportion of Scandinavian names 
is about one-third of the whole. Every part of the county shows 
Viking influence, but there are variations in degree. The most 
Scandinavian Riding is the North, where more than 50 per cent. 
of the names of townships have come down from the Vikings. The 
East Riding follows close upon the heels of the North Riding with 
something less than 50 per cent. ; but the West Riding comes far 
in the rear with a percentage less than 25. 


In the area of greatest influence—that part of the North Riding 
which lies between Middlesborough, the North York Moors, and 
Whitby—the names of Viking crigin amount to 79 per cent. of the 
whole. It was in this neighbourhood that Ear! Hugh had his 

> possessions, and in the Domesday list of thirty-six manors at least 
thirty are Scandinavian, half of the thirty being names like Whitby, 
Boulby, Coulby, Maltby, Ingleby, and Ugglebarnby.* 


Perhaps the best illustration of the way in which the Vikings 
influenced the whole county is to be obtained from the place-names 


" D.B. Witebi, white farmstead.  Bollebi, Bolli's farmstead. Colebi, 
Coli's farmstead. Afa/tebi, Malti’s farmstead, Englebi, Evgli’s 
farmstead. Ugleberdesbi’, Uglebard’s farmstead. 


divide v annity 
in-dy, The total number of there le aay, Th we d 
nto Ave districts, Ubree along the weaterm ude (N 
wert, South-west), and two g the Easterns) 
South-east),® owe shall find theve names diaributed aa follows 
Northwest — 46 Nonheast — o4 
Mid-weet — 32 Sombeaxtt — 46 
South-west — fo 
Thus, while the influence of the Vikings was obviously greatest 


in the easter baif of the county, there was no part which that 


infoence did not reach, 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN DANISH AND NORSE 


Another enquiry must now be entered upon—an enquiry inte 


the Ulstinetions between Danish anid Norse; and, based tipon those 
distinctions, the further enquiry as to the districts settled by the 


Danes and the Norsemen respectively 


1, As carly as the year 8co an inyportant 
show itself in Danish, Bee 


contraction began to 


ause of this contraction, which was com 
pleted before 1050, Danish words presented the vowel ¢ where 
ON, presented ci, and in consequence it became pessible for our 


carly charters to register the word for “stone” in three forms 


(1) stain-, which Is either Norse or Danish; 
(2) sten-, which is distinctively Danish ; 
(3) stan-, which is distinctively Anglian, 


Teis not a litele interesting to find all these forms in the Domesday 
record of Ribston, near Raaresborough, 


Ripestain, Ripesten, Ripestan (MW. 


* The North Riding is divided into two parts along the meridian of 
Nonhallerton, and the West Riding hy the River Alre from Keighley 
casward, The divislan called South-east i of course the East 
Kiding. 
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—a striking testimony to the care exercised by the scribes who 
prepared that record. Other Domesday names involving the Danish 
word sien are as follows: 


Stenforde Steinforde, “stone ford,” Stainforth (S.W.). 
Stemwvege Steinuege, “stone wall,” Stanwick (NW). 
Astencuuic, “ Astene’s dwelling,” Elsterawick (S.E,). 
Sixtendale, “ Sigsten's valley,’ Thixendale (S.E.). 
Tostenland, “ Thursten's land,” Thurstanland (S.W.). 


To the above six names must be added seventeen others of 
similar character, But there are, further, three names arising from 
an entirely different source which Present phenomena of the same 
kind, two involving the Danish equivalents of O.N, Eysteinn and 
Freysteinn, the third involving the Danish equivalent of O.N. 
Leysingi, a freedman; these are 


Estanesbi, “ Esten’s farm,” now Asenby (N.W.). 
Frestintorp, * Fresten's thorp,” now Fraisthorpe (8.E.). 
Lesingebi, “the freedman's* farm,” now Lazenby (N.E,). 


Thus the full list contains twenty-seven names, ten in the North 
Riding, eight in the West, and eight in the East. 


Tt will be noticed that the Danish: yowel has been maintained 
up to the present in only three of the nine names. In the great 
majority of cases the Vikings brought with them the uncontracted 
Vowel, with the result that in the levelling-out which followed, the 
Danish vowel was almest universally lost. Q 


2. It was the custom among the Viking settlers to call the 
Jands after their own names, and so we find great numbers of “bys ” 
and “thorpes” where the first element comes from the owner. 
Among the more common names were Grim, found ingthe six Grim- 
stons;j and Ketil, found in the Kettlethorpes and 5a eras: but 


* OLN, Eysteinn. Heysteinn. Zeysingy, a freedman. 
+ Grim’s farmstead. 
+ Ketil’s ing or meadow. 
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quite the most common element in their names was Thor or Thur. 
According to Bjorkman, the latter is distinctively Danish, and we 
are able in consequence to describe as Danish several names not 
otherwise to be thus distinguished. Examples are 


Turoldesbi® “Thurold’s farm,” now ‘Thoralby (N.1.). 
Turret, “ Thurmoth's farm," now Thormanby (N, 
Turchiledi, “ Thurkil's farm," now Thirkleby (N, 
Turul festor p, “ Thurul(s thorp,” now Tholthorpe Q 
Turelfestune, “ Thorult’s farmstead,” now Thurlstone (8, W.). 


There are altogether eleven such names, six in the North 
Riding, two in the West, and three in the East, As was the case 
in the previous list, the Danish yowel has often disappeared. 


Attention must be given next to two words particularly important, 
by and thor pe. 


Bjorkman classes by among " words of distinct or probable East 
Scandinavian origin; in his opinion, therefore, it is Danish rather 
than Norse. His reasons appear to be two-fold. In the firat place 
he says the Norse form would give M.U. 4%, whereas the usual 
MLE. form is 47; and in the second place he gives the figures 
provided by Worsaae, and the statements made by Browne to the 
effect that -by “attains its greatest frequency in Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire,” but “does not seem tu occur in some of the small 
isolated settlements round the coast where other Norse names are 
found.” What are the facts as known to-day? (1) In the Isle of Man 
the termination -by occurs in four names; in Lancashire it is found 
in ten names; in Cumberland and Westmorland in seventy-two 
names} And among these names we find ten where the first 


* In D.B. we usually find ¢ for initial ¢2. 


+ Forms in -de, or mther -Ae/ and -Jey occur in the Domesday record 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


= A few of these are post-Conquest, but the greater proportion are 
undoubtedly due to the Vikings 
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element pointe to Teh Influences=Lreby, "the fam of Ll, the Teleh 
man,” whieh oeeur twleey; Melmarby, ‘the Gam of Mavlovor,” 
where the pereenal pane te Trlely and Croehy, “cron fan,” where 
the fret element comes from the Tiah worl eres Te a werd, the 
endl by was aed with Crequenoy by Viking eettlere from Leland, 
that ly by Norsemen (9) According to Ityah, there are in Norway 
Jarge numbers of names ending in by, Lt will be sufflelent to point 
ta such oftrepeated names ns Nordby, Melby. Dally, ane 
Norby.*  Tlenee, although all our Yorkshire examyp appear in 
the Domesday record va -4/, this eannot he held as lovinestyely 
Daniah. ‘The only sound cenelusion te thet name in de are 

v Norse, while namea in éi are elther Nores or Daw 
quently the latter, 


nh, moet fre 


The word thor pe may Ve vithor Anglian or Seandinavian; bur 
« bref examination of the examples inthe Domesday record revenls 
quite plalnly the faet that 'n Yorkshire the thor pes are Boandinavian 
Twill be sufictent at this point to tlve four or five ilustrations ¢ 


Malnthorpe, 1086 Ascheltorp, " Askel's thorp,' 
Kettlothorpe, 1e86 Chetlestor py" Ketil's thorp." 
Skinnerthorpe, 1366 Shynnerthor p, "the tonner's thorp.” 
Skinthorpe, 1086 Scinestorp, " Skin's thorp,” 
Thornthorpe, 1086 Torgrimestor p, " Viorgrim's thorp.” 


The personal names in these examples are undoubtedly Scandi- 
naviin, and the names are, therefore, die to the Vikings, But, 
Accepting our thorpes as Seandinavian, can we go further and 
Aseribe them definitely to the Danes? In reply, it must first be: 
pointed out that four names contain definite signs of Danish 
origin, Germundstorp, Redrestorp, Frestintorp, and T'urulfes- 
forp.+ But this does nut Ko far among the scores of examples, 


“North farmatend, Middle Jarmetead. Wale farmatead. Nether 
farmstead, 


Now Ingmanthorpe, Irether’u thorp, now Kalathorpe,  Wresten's 
thorp, now Fralsthorpe, Thurulf's thorp, now ‘Tholthorpe, 
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and to find a clearer answer we must look at the geographical dis- 
tribution of the word, In the three counties where the Viking 
settlers were chiefly Norsemen the /horfes are a mere handful— 
three in Lancashire and six in Cumberland and Westmorland ; but 
in the counties on the East Coast where the settlers were chiefly 
Danes the tharpes are very numerous—many scores in Norfolk and 
Lincoln, and 1St in the county of York. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the thor pes in Yorkshire may be assigned to the Danes, aifact 
greatly emphasised by what we shall lear later about the distribu- 
tion of the i/mwaites, scales, and gulls, 


Passing now to points distinctively Norse. we ‘discover at once 
that tests of a purely philological character are of little practical 
value, 


The most important word is “ thwaite,” from. O.N. shred, a 
Portion cut off, a clearing. Curiously enough wel are met atthe 
outset by a serious difficulty. The Domesday forms, five in 
number, present four which are Danish in form against two which 
may be Norse.* Yet the two latter, Hunderthwaite (N.W.) and 
Micklethwaite (MLW.), are on the westem border, while three of 
the Danish “thwaites” are in well-known Danish districts. So 
much for the vowel test. When we enquire about the geographical 
distribution, we find eighty-six on the western side of the county, 
and only filteen on the eastern. This is in complete harmony with 
the fact that the North westem counties show eighty examples, 
thirty in North Lancashire and fifty in Cumberland and Westmor- 
Jand. 


Two words found in Norse but not in Danish must be named 
next. ‘The first is the common word yr//, a valley or ravine. This 


© Meatondstoit -toith, Hundtith's hwaite, Iwoderthwaite, Romaldkirk 
(NW). Muceltnoit -init, the reat thwaite, Micklethwaite, 
Vingley (MLW.).  Chelestiit, Kel's thwaite, now Relset (NEL). 
Javalnestuet, Ingalf’s thwaite, olsolete, near Scarborough (N.E.). 


J aucetowet, the Tong thwaite, Langthwaite, near Doncaster (S.W.)- 


an 
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occurs nearly three hundred times, almost wholly in the western 


hill-country ; but only three instances are to be found in the Domes- 


day record: 


Raghil, Raygill, near Barnoldswick (M.W.), 
Scacreghil, Scargill, near Barnard Castle (N.W.), 
Oghil, Ughill, near Bradfield (S.W.), 


all near the western border. There are, on the other hand, a few 
gills in the neighbourhcod of Flamborough and the North York 
moors. The second word is scale or schole, from O.N. shdli, 
a shed or shieling, a log-hut; this is found forty-three times in West 
Yorkshire and only five in East Yorkshire. 


Next, two words derived from Celtic, “cross” and “ ergb,” 
which represent O.Ir. cros and O.Ir. airge, the latter signifying a 
shieling or summer-farm. These were brought from Ireland by the 
Norsemen, and are now to be found in considerable numbers in a 
crescent stretching from the Solway to the Mersey. Yorkshire 
Domesday names in “cross” number four— 


Crosland, near Huddersfield (S.W.). 

Osgotcross, the wapentake of Osgoldcross (S.W.), 
Staincross, another wapentake (S,W.). 
Snceulfcros,* a hundred—now lost (S.E.). 


and Domesday examples involving ergh are 


Gudlagesargo, now Golcar, near Huddersfield (S.W.). 
Stratesergum}—now lost—near Gisburm (M.W.). 


All the personal names involved—Osgot, Sneculf, Guthlaug, 
Strate—are Scandinavian; and five of the six names are in the 
western half of the county. It is quite different, however, with 


* Asgaut's cross. Stone cross, O.N. stein. Snekull’s cross, 
+ Guthiaug’s shieling, Strate’s shielings. 


a 
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regard to another series of Domesday names involving the same 
stem: 


Argun.* now Eryholme-on-Tees (NAW). 
Argun, Arram, near Hormsea (S.E.). 
Ergene, Argam, near Bridlington (S-E.). 

Ergun, Airyholme, near Guisborough (N.E.)- 


Here there are no Scandinavian personal names, and, while 
three names occur in the East, only one is found in the West. 


But there is further help of an extremely interesting character. 
In the eastern half of the North Riding there are three places 
called Nermanby, D.B, Nermanedi. Like the West Riding name 
Nermanton, each of these is to be explained as “the 
farmstead of the Northmen,” that is, “of the Norsemen.” 
The probability is that each of these names indicates a settle 
ment of Norsemen somewhat isolated among the Danes. Another 
group of names in the eastern part of the North Riding includes 
Iredi, recorded once in D.B., and Zref, recorded twice ; here the 
meaning is “the farmstead of Inj, the Irishmen,” and the signifi- 
cance is obvious.t In addition, there are a few examples where an 
Trish personal name is involved, There is Melmerby, near Ripon, 
“Melmor’s farm”; there is Duggleby, near Malton, “Dufgal’s 
farm”, and there is Flanshaw, near Waketield, “ Flann’s howe.” 


+ For Argue, “the shiclings.”” 
+ The evidence for Norse settlements in the eastern portion of the North 

ling is supported by such names as EvAesrigeethwoyt and 
Xerleiizseyt ig Glaisdale (Guisborough Chartulary) and Bersait 
and Sefeuit near Whitby (Whitby Chactulary). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE DANISH NAMES. 


Collecting from the Domesday record every paraealstinctively 
Danish, 18x in all, we find they are distributed between the five 
divisions of the county as follows ; 


North-west — 19 North-east — qo 
Mid-west — 26 South-east — 73 
South-west — 23 


If we remember that four of the five divisions are approximately 
equal, the North-yest being smaller than the rest, we shall see how 
strong is the evidence that East Yorkshire is more Danish than 
West Yorkshire—i13 names in two divisions as against 68 names 
in three divisions ; we shall also see how clear a preponderance the 
East Riding has over each of the other divisions. 


But it is possible to indicate the distribution in a much more 
definite manner. In the East Riding the most Danish areas may 
be defined as those near the ancient roads from York to Bridling- 
ton, and from Brough to Malton, by way of Stamford Bridge. In 
the North Riding the great majority of the names occur in the 
compact district from York to Bedale, Northallerton, Helmsley, 
and Malton; but there is also an arm stretching up Wensleydale, 
and isolated groups near Scarborough and between Middlesborough 
and Whitby. In the West Riding four-fifths of the names are in 
the eastern half. In other words, by far the most important area 
is the plain of York from Northallerton to the southern boundary. 


It will be found not a little interesting to compare the Domes- 
day “thorpes” with those indicated on the modern map. The 
figures for the former, 146 in all, are— 

North-west — 12 North-east — 31 
Mid-west — 23 South-east — 64 
South-west — 16 
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But the figures as shown today, 182 in all, are— 


North-west — 6 North-east — 21 
Mid-west — 3° South-east — 62 
South-west — 63 


The North Riding “thorpes” have suffered a serious diminu- 
tion; but the West Riding “ thorpes” have greatly increased, more 
particularly in South-west Yorkshire, where the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield and Sheffield show many examples not found in the 
Domesday record—usually the names of hamlets, not of townships. 
It seems probable that the Domesday “thorpes” represent con- 
quest, and are to be connected with Halfdan's settlement in 876, 
while the additional names represent peaceful settlement, and are 
of later origin. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NORSE NAMES. 


The words accepted as Norse—thwaite, gill, scale, schole, cros, 
ergh—are at a serious disadvantage as compared with the Danish 
“therpes.” ‘They are seldom the names of townships, and they 
are seldom found in the Domesday record. The assistance they 
give, though valuable, is in consequence much less precise. The 
“thwaites, 101 in number, are distributed as follows: 


North-west — 18 North-east — 13 
Mid-west — 42 South-east — 2 
South-west — 26 


a total of 86 ji West Yerkshire as against 15 in East Yorkshire. 
OF quite similar character is the distribution of the name Scales or 


Scholes. 


North-west — 3 North-east — 1 
Mid-west — 21 South-east — 2 
South-west — 18 
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As to the “gills,” whieh are extremely numerous in the extreme 
North-west, the totals are as follows: 


North-west — Se North-east —g3 
Midwest —160 South-east — § 
Southwest — 11 


Altogether, the impression given is quite clear—these Norse 
words occur in the west of the county, and are the result of 
immigration from the west. 


We shall not be wrong in describing the East as the Riding least 
Norse and most Danish. There is a sprinkling ot Norse names in 
the eastern portion of the North Riding, which is, however, pre- 
dominantly Danish. And the western borderlani, particularly in 
the North, is strongly Norse—probably late in date, It is not a 
little striking as one examines the six-inch maps of the county to 
Pass quite suddenly from the “gills” of Horton and Tngleton to 
the “cloughs” of Bowland, and to recall in contrast the innumer- 
able “dales” of Eastern Yorkshire, 


Perhaps the most interesting Norse settlement is the one found 
inthe Colne Valley, where three of the test-words are found in the 
adjacent township-names Golcar, Crosland, Slaithwaite, Linthwaite, 
while the Fountains Chartulary gives many examples of “gill” in 
the neighbouring parish of Kirkheaton. 


TWO DISTINCTIVE INFLECTIONS, 


a. Altogether different from anything in our own language is 
the Scandinavian suffixed article. In Norwegian place-names the 
examples of this inflection are Countless ; it will be sufficient to give 
two pairs of names, Lund and Lunden, Vik and Viken. Is there 
any trace of this suffixed article in our Yorkshire place-names? 
The answer must, I think, be in the affirmative, 
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The name Gardham, near Beverley, is recorded in the DaCess 
day Survey as Gerdene and Gerdune, and later forms make plain 
that these may be rewritten Gerthenr, Gerthune. This can scarcely 
be explained otherwise than as derived from O.N. gerthinu, the 
dat. sing. with the suffixed article of O.N. gertht, an enclosure. 


Similar to this is D.B. Celnam, a form four times repeated, 
which represents O.N. Aollunum, dat. plur, with the suffxed article 
of ON. dolir, a summit, head, 


We must, I think, add the North Riding stream-name Seven, 
aname which appears in the Rievaulx Chartulary as Sef, from 
O.N, se7, sedge ; we must also add many forms like the West Riding 
Collin and Wicken. 


2. Another distinctive inflection is the Scandinavian gen. sing. 
in -gr, which appears in our early place-names as +r. 


From Hildar, the gen. of the personal name Hildr, we get the 
East Riding Hilderthorpe and the North Riding Hinderwell and 
Hinderskelf, formerly Hilderwell and Hilderskelf. 


From Hjalpar, the gen. of Hjalpr, we get Helperby and Helper- 
thorpe, Help’s farmstead and Help’s thorpe. 


From Marthar, the gen. of Morthr, we get Marderby and Mar- 
ley, Marth's farmstead and Marth’s lea. 


The Domesday record has several other examples, including 
Aimundredi, Eymund's farmstead, now Amotherby, and Romund- 
redi, Hrothmund’s farmstead, now Romanby. 


But the examples in the Domesday record are by no means all, 
There is Beckermonds or Beggarmunds, a hamlet in Langstroth- 
dale at the confluence of two streams, where the meaning is “the 
mouth of the beck,” from dcAkjar, gen. sing. of O.N. dckkr, a 
stream. ‘There is Scutterskelf,* near Stokesley, which means 


* Compare O.N, séiér, gen. skitar, the stern of a ship. 
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“ Skat’s shelf of land.” ‘There is Cattersty, near Skelton in Cleve- 
land, which seems to be simply “cat's pathway,” from Aattar, gen. 
sing, of O.N. Aosfr, a cat. There is Litherskew, near Hawes, 
apparently from Alithar, gen. sing, of OWN, /lithr, a slope. 


But perhaps most interesting of all in the name Bierlow, found 
ia Brampten Bierlow and Ecclesall Bierlow, This word signifies 
a district having its own byrlaw court, and is derived from O.N. 
byjar-log, the law of the “ by,” that is, of the village or community. 
At Alverthorpe in 1298 a man was charged with making an unlawful 
distress, and in reply he pleaded that the debt for which he was 
distressing had been declared his due by the judgment of the whole 
“ Byrrelaghe ”; and at Brighouse in 1330 the local court found that 
Thomas, son of Julian, had allowed his cattle to graze in the 
herbage of the Birefield “ contrary to the custom of the Bireleghe.” 


PHONETIC DEVELOPMENT. 


The mention of Hinderwell and Hinderskelf (formerly Hilder- 
well and Hilderself) calls attention to an important question—the 
question why Hilder- has become Hinder-, more particularly seeing 
that in Hilderthorpe no such change has taken place. A compari- 
son of the three names brings out the cause quite clearly. In 
Hilderwell and Hilderskelf the consonant 2 occurs in two places, 
and the first has been changed to » to avoid Tepetition; in other 
words, the sequence dd: / has become nd: 2 under the influence of 
dissimilation. 


On account of their length placenames are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to these influences, and both dissimilation and assimilation 
are of frequent occurrence. 


The three Conistons. which represent an earlier Coningeston* 
and mean “King’s farmstead,” show under similar conditions the 


* From O.N, fonungr, a king, 


a 


——_— ———- 
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destruction of the syllable -ing-, The sequence ningin became 
ni gin through dissimilation, that is, Con:ngeston became Cons- 
gestion, and this in due course gave the present form Coniston: 
Yor a similar reason Coningesdurgh, "king's fortified place,” 
became Conisborough, and Conyngstrete became Coney Street, 
while Coningesthorp became Coneysthorpe in one instance and 
Coneythorpe in another. 


Influences of this kind have been at work on all sides, but by 
far the most important sphere of operations is the series of place- 
names ending like Skirlington® with the termination -ington. If 
we compare the Domesday spellings of the -ingtons with those of 
the -sghams, we cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable ccn- 
trast. In the latter the ending appears in full, as in D.B. 
Cotingham and D.B. Evringham,; but the -ingtons are almost 
invariably reduced, as in the case of Pocklington,t D.B. Poclinton, 
and Knedlington,} D.B. Cledinton. 


DIALECTAL VARIATION, 


The names on our maps often owe their form to convention. 
Not unfrequently they show serious divergence from the names as 
found on the lips of the people. We write Slaithwaite, for example, 
but in the vernacular it is Slouit (slauit), We write lscrick, but 
the native pronunciation is Escritt (eskrit), We wrile Barkisland— 
a purely pedantic form—but on the spot the name is Barsland. 
We write Weaverthorpe, but throughout the Wolds we may hear 
the pronunciation Weeathrup. 


There are two dialectal variations, however, which find definite 
record on the maps of our county. 


* The formstead of the sons of Skiri, from O,N. shirr, 
+ The farmstead of the sons of Poki, from O.N. poi, 
$ The farmstead of the Knytlings. 
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1, The name which appears in South-west Yorkshire as et 
i ct mes as Scholecroft and Scholefield, but more frequent ly 
ra ae ‘ ae Scholes, is a good example of one of these variations, 
ROE form was Scale or Seales, and it is the same word oa ee 
found further north in such names as Scaleber,* Scalemire, nl 
gill, Summerscales, and Winterscales, The mean ae 
shieling, or log-hut, from O.N, s4a/i—has already been nels i 
and it remains to point out that the area pnee Schole is found is 
the whole of South-west Yorkshire up to the Aire, together with o 
strip of territory north of that river, In the rest of the county the 
usual form is Scale. 


Variation of the same kind is shown by names derived from 
O.N. vrd, a nook or corner. In Southavest Yorkshire, documents 
dealing with land often use the phrase en Je wro, in the nook or 
comer, and the word has given us the personal name Wroe. Per- 
Faps the only name on the map is Roe Head, Mirfield, well-known 
as the home for a time of Charlotte Bronté, In other districts the 
word is found as Wray, and a number of place-names owe their 
terminal to this word, witness Hayerah, formerly Haywra, and 
Scarah, formerly Stawray, both near Harrogate. 


2, Many terms are in use to designate a space cleared of 
timber. In the North and East Ridings we find somewhat fre- 
quently the name Broats, which goes back to O.N. broti, land 
where the trees have been felled. But in South-west Yorkshire the 
favourite word is reyd. This was formerly rode, and has often 
been claimed as Scandinavian; but neither of the Scandinavian 
cognates, O.N. ruti and rjathr, would give rode. The innumerable 
“royds” are simply a dialectal variation of rode; they show the 
same variation as that in Hoyle for “hole,” Soyland for Soland, 
and Hoyland for Holand. 


* Shieling hill, from O.N. dery, 
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THINGS AND THRITHINGS. 


The part played by the Vikings in the government of the county 
is indicated in a striking way by the names of its chief divisions. 
Though the formation of townships was in unc main due to ae 
Anglians, the grouping of townships into Wapentakes, and o! 
Wapentakes into Ridings, was the work of the Vikings. 


In the Domesday record the word Riding often appears as 
Treding. This form, which must be read as Trithing or 
Thrithing,* lost its initial through its constant association with 
North and East and West, witness such Domesday forms as 
Nortreding, Estreding, and Westreding, The meaning of the 
word is simply “a third part,” and its source is Scandinavian 


An interesting note in an Inquisition dated 1303 is worth 
quoting at this point. In that year “John de Tateshale held the 
manor of Hundemenby of the King in chief in barony by the service 
of doing suit at all the County courts of Yorkshire during the year, 
at the Riding court of Crayd/iow once a year after the feast of St. 


Michael, and at the Wapentake court of Dykering once a year after 
the said feast.” 


A series of three courts is named, one for the County, another 
for the Riding, and a third for the Wapentake ; and in the case of 
the Riding the locality of the court is named, namely, Craykhou. 
Several questions immediately arise, chief of all the question 
whether our place-names can give any assistance in identifying the 
sites of the various courts. 


For the Ridings the sites must be sought in the neighbourhood 
of the administrative centres—Northallerton, Beverley, and Wake- 
field. That for the North Riding was probably situated at Fingay 


* Y.1. 1298 has Zrithing and Thrythinge, 
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Hill in West Harlsey,* which appears in the Rievaulx Chartulary 
as Thynghou, “assembly mound," a word Gos) fem ON, thing, 
an assembly, and O.N, heugr, a mound or hill. As we have seen, 
that for the East Riding is called Crayksiou ; but no such fame 
occurs within easy reach of Beverley, and the exact modern’ equiva 
Jent! is only to be found near Hunmanby, ee the West Riding an 
appropriate site is indicated by the name Tingley, formerly Thing- 
lewe, “assembly hill.” Near at hand a great horse-fair is held, 
known far ard wide as Lee Fair. At this fair it is the custom to 
test the paces of the herses in Hesketh Lane—a particularly 
interesting name, for Hesketh is Scandinavian, and comes from 
U.N. hesta-sheiti, a race-course, It appears, therefore, that a 
horse-fair has been held on this spot ever since the days of the 
Scandinavian settlement. Moreover, the dates of the fair—August 
24 and September 17, “the former and the Jatter Lee”—are 
Curiously near to another; and it seems not improbable that these 
dates owe their origin to the beginning and end of the annual 
assemblies of the Vikings. It is easy to see how the judicial 
business of the meeting might be preceded and followed by the 
commercial transactions of the horse-fair, 


But the most interesting name of the kind 
tioned in the Whitby Chartulary in the form Thingwale or Tingwal, 
This comes from O.N. Thing-vollr, assembly-field,” and indicates 
a site—not far from Whitby—of great importance in the political 
system of the Vikings. As there were formerly several “ thwaites” 
near at hand, and as there is still a place called Raithwaite, it 
seems clear that there was a Norse settlement in the neighbour- 
hood—a settlement enjoying for a time powers of self-government 
afterwards lost, Thingwall being superseded by Thinghow near 


Northallerton when that place became the “ assembly-hill” for 
the Riding. 


|, now lost, is men- 


* It must be pointed out, however, that in an Inquisition dated 1298 
the court for the North Riding was held at Yarlestre. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Leet Livvy: By J. S. Vletcher. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co,, Ltd. 1s. net.) 


This new book by Mr. J. S. Fletcher will be welcomed by his 
many admirers for two reasons. It is written in the Osgoldcross 
dialect, and will, therefore, appealto the many students of the 
Yorkshire dialect, and, secondly, it is the work of an author who, 
as a writer of fiction—much of which deals with the county of broad 
acres—has gained a high place in the esteem of the novel-loving 
public, Mr. Fletcher here deals in verse with a very familiar 
theme, but he has invested it with a freshness that gives it new life 
and a local colouring that brings the reader into closer personal 
touch with the subject. Thei story lends itself to dialect treatment, 
and there is an absence of those artificial expressions and too 
exalted literary sentiments that are apt to disfigure dialect poems 
that deal with exotic themes, Simplicity is the dominant note, 
alike of the psychology and the expression. 


The poem is written in a regular ballad metre, and though this, 
perhaps, is a help in sustaining vigour and life, it may lead, in 
unskilful hands, to artificial phraseology. For that reason, the 
irregular narrative metre is often the safer vehicle for a long poem. 
But Mr, Fletcher has been particularly successful in maintaining 
the rhythm and, at the same time, retaining the spirit of the theme. 
We are in touch with Ji 
points: each character is distinctive and typical. Take, for 
example, the sexton who tells the story. Anyone conversant with 
eur old Yorkshire wortlhies will readily recognise him. As a rule, 
his only qualification for the post was that he was the son of 


—a life that many of us recognise—at all 
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a sexton. He did his work mechanically: sentiment never crept 
in to disturb his peace of mind, and the only thing he was bound 
to respect was the rule:— 


“ Three for a baim, an’ six for a woman, an’ nine for a man!" 


His trade was simply “to crcodk Aw-men]” He was not 
callous, but merely indifferent when he remarked: 


“ But they all hev to goll, mi lad, they all hev to goli, chewse how! 
I owt ta kn.cv bi this time; I ba’ pulled for a many bi now.” 


He has, too, the rustic's well-known habit of moralising and his 
fondness for simile. 


“Soli he’s deed, is Mattha, is a? went off of a suddin, like? 
Summat es leeiives falls off an’ harstles awaity i' th’ dyke.” 


And “ Owered an’ done wi’, happen, but thou wod’st niyver forget, 


An! theer ne'er wor a brokken pot remaiide to a sound 'un 
yet.” 


Mattha and Leet Livvy are more complex characters. The 
latter, to a slight extent, recalls another of Mr, Fletcher's 
characters—Resanna Lovesome in “Daniel Quayne.” The sexton 
tells the story of her downfall, her cynicism, and her punishment 
with praiseworthy detachment, His sympathies, one may imagine, 
are with Mattha, as the reader's too must be. In spite of defects, 
the latter is really noble. He never forgets the wrong that he has 
suffered, but he forgives the wrong-doer. His faith in the heart- 
less, worthless girl is immense, and even when she has paid the 
penalty oc her sin on the gallows, he begs the body to save it the 
degradation of a condemned grave. 


The chief difficulty in writing dialect is to adopt a uniform 
system of spelling. It has been pointed out with much truth that 
dialect writers are often more consistent in their modes of indi- 
cating sounds than the writers of normal English. In this poem, 
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while there are many words certainly not written as Uiey are Pro 
nounced—e.g., “ pulled,” " sourish,” ~ foul,” “proud "—and while 
the spelling of words of similar promin On is Tot alwaye con- 
“tonn'd,” “bonn'd.” bat“ furnish"; “awn,” but 
“dead "=the reader, as far as a non 
may get a generally accurate idea 


sistent—¢. 


“ knows" decid” andl 
phonetic system will allow him, 
of the prenunciation of the words. 


Mr. Fletcher is to be congratulated on having written a first-rate 
story in good dialect verse. To those who would question the 
value of dialect as a vehicle of literary expression, “ Leet Livvy” 
may be specially recommended. 


WILFRID J. HALLIDAY. 


M. Sowersby: Recitations ia the Folk-Speech of East Yorkshire, 
and other Poems. (R. Jackson, Leeds. 2s. 6d. net.) 


This little volume, to which the Dean of York furnishes a 
preface, is the work of a poet of the Wolds. Bor in 1846, Mr. 
Sowersby lost his sight at the age of twelve, and some of these 
poems were wrilten for recitation by the pupils of the Yorkshire 
School for the Blind. of which the author was for some years a 
member. The dialect poems depict the life and habits of thought 
of the East Riding farmer, and pleasantly recall the memory of 
days that are gone. ‘There is gay humour 2nd yivacity in such 
poems as “ The Old Farmer's Tale ° and “The Old Farmer at a 
Social Gathering,” while in “‘I’ 


Parish Council” expression is 


given to the countryman’s proverbial dislike of all new-fangled ideas 
and organisations. 


aa 


We woukl again draw ouy readers’ attention to those hardy 
perennials, "The Origtnal Clock Almanac” oral “ Tets Bratt 
Yorkeher Avnaynack,” ef which the leeues for rg16 by recently 
heen publistedt. Tort are of excellent quality, and we pettoe wheh 
Pleasure that the “Clack Almay ed the fiftieth year 
ef its pwblication, We heartily congratulate ity foander and exliter, 
Mr, John Uartley, on this very fine record, Te ie unique in the 
History of dialect almanana, 


Dorkshire Dialect Soctety. 


REPORT FOR 1915. 


Two meetings of the Society haye been held during the 
Present year. ‘The Spring Meeting was held at York, on 
Saturday, rsth May, when G. H. Cowling, Isq., M.A, of Leeds, 
tead a paper on The Hackness Dialect. The Annual Meeting 
of the Society was held at the University of Sheffield, on 
Saturday, goth October, and Sir Wm, H. A. Worsley, Bart., 
presided. Statements were made by the Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. S. P. Unwin, and Prof, Moorman, with reference 
to the work of the Society during the year. Mr. G. H, Cowling, 
MLA., Leeds University, Mr. Wilfred Halliday, M.A., Pudsey, 


and Mr. J. R. Witty, B.A., Beverley, were elected members of 
the Council. 


Tt is with much regret that the Council announce the death 
of Mr. John Clapham, Treasurer of the Society for many years. 
A resolution was passed recording the high regard in which the 
Society held the Great services rendered by the late 
Sir James A. H. Murray, during his long life, to the study of 
Language and Dialect. 


An interesting paper was read by the Rey, Armitage 
Goodall, M.A., Wakefield, on Zhe Scandinavian Element in 
Yorkshire Place Names, 


Mr, A. C, Coffin was appointed Hon. Secretary of the Society, 
and Mr. J. Slicer Hon. Treasurer. 


A. C. COFFIN, 


Brapron, Hon, Secretary, 


December, TOs, 
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